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unsuspected possibilities and greatness of the world
they lived in. Copernicus also had his share in this.
Before he published his book, men thought that the
earth was the centre of the universe, fixed, created
entirely for their own delight and comfort. They now
learned that they were not as important as they had
thought, and that the whole universe did not revolve
round them: but they found, which was far more
exciting, that they were part of a magnificently
ordered solar system.

So many new horizons were opening up, in learning
and invention, in exploration and science, in liter-
ature and ideas, that the men and women in Eliza-
beth's reign had much to think about, and even more
to do. It was an age of action as well as of great liter-
ature. Men lived more fully than they had realised
was possible. Sir Walter Raleigh, for example, was
not only an explorer, but a courtier, a historian, and
a poet; and this all-round ability and many-sided
interest was typical of English men and English
society at the time which we call the Renaissance.

Before this time, English society was still semi-
barbarous, and even now, when great heights of culture
were reached, the old barbarism was by no means left
behind. For a graphic picture we may turn to Shak-
spere^s Predecessors, by John Addington Symonds :

" The English then, as now, were great travellers.
Young men, not merely of the noble classes, visited the
South and returned with the arts, accomplishments,
and follies of Italian capitals. . . . But . . . the core of
the nation remained sound and wholesome. Nor was
the culture which the English borrowed from less
unsophisticated nations more than superficial. The